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F rom Berkeley to Aitamont 
Raceway, In Alameda County, 
Calif., the road runs over gentle hills, 
bare of trees and brown in the late 
winter sun, and past open fields where 
flowers still bloom in December. It 
took three hours to get there that Sat- 
urday, Dec. 6, 1969; the roads were 
jammed in all directions, bumper to 
bumper, inch by inch. 

Some abandoned their cars and 
walked. Others tried to hitchhike. It 
was to be, as it was billed, the last of 
the great rock festivals of the Sixties, 
a Woodstock West, one final mass 
gathering for the mass youth culture; 
one last time for good "vibes,” for fel- 
lowship, dope, pills, wine, love, light; 
the happiest of all the happenings in 
the decade. 

By nightfall, it had turned into 
something else. Terror had replaced 
love, and shock, bewilderment, disillu- 
sion were the emotions that the throng 
carried back along the dark highway. 
No one will ever know precisely what 
happened — or why — at Aitamont Four 
people died, one of them stabbed to 
death in plain view of thousands. Oth- 
ers were maimed. Still others were 
beaten mercilessly. 

For days afterward, those who had 
been there — and the estimates varied 
from a low of 200,000 to a high of 500,- 
000 — talked of little else. The bitter- 
ness intensified with time. Eyewitness 
accounts vary; each came back con- 
fused. 

‘Myth of Innocence’ 

N OTHING, HOWEVER, expressed 
the sense of shock more forcefully 
than the underground papers, nor- 
mally so self-assertive and confident, 
published at Berkeley. 

"Aitamont might have been a beauti- 
ful high, but the bad vibes brought it 
down,” reported The Berkeley Barb. 
“Someone was knifed to death Lots of 
people were beaten. Love and peace 

were f by the Hell’s Angels in 

front of hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple who did nothing.” 

Its counterpart, The Berkeley Tribe, 
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was harsher: 

I* “Aitamont, like the massacre at 
;Songmy, exploded the myth of inno- 
cence for a section of America. As the 
country grows more sophisticated, it 
learns to confront its own guilt. 

. . Aitamont was a lesson in micro- 
society with no holds barred. Bringing 
a lot of people together used to be 
cool. Human Be-Ins, Woodstock, even a 
Hell’s Angel funeral were creative 
communal events because their center 
was everywhere. People would play to- 
gether, performing, participating, shar- 
ing and going home with a feeling that 
somehow the communal idea would re- 
place the grim isolation wrought on us 
by a jealous competitive mother cul- 
ture. 

“But at Aitamont, we were the 
mother culture. The locust generation 
came to consume crumbs from the 
hands of an entertainment industry we 
helped to create.” 

As another young observer put it, 
“It was a terrifying, heartbreaking day 
during which everyone was forced to 
take a long, distasteful look at Desola- 
tion Row.” ‘ 

Only a year ago, such self-criticism 
and analysis would have been rare. 
Now, it is common. For the young, the 



Sixties are ending amid their own 
doubts about their own values and own 
culture. The future seems less hopeful 
than they once thought. 

Chilled Hotbeds 

T HIS SENSE of questioning exists 
in two other areas that gave the 
decade such a distinct flavor — in San 
Francisco’s Haight- Ashbury district, 
the erstwhile home of hippies, love 



and flower children, and on the Berke- 
ley campus, where so much of the stu- 
dent protest movement was spawned. 

In Haight-Ashbury, violence, intimi- 
dation and coercion have destroyed the 
old feeling of peace and freedom that 
once characterized the area. “I can’t 
stand it here any more,” said a young 
girl who lives in the center of Haight- 
Ashbury with four other people. “I 
want to get out of here. I’m thinking 
of going to southern Oregon to a com- 
mune in the country.” 

At the Berkeley campus across the 
Bay, an air of resignation or frustra- 
tion exists among students. The radi- 
cals sound less revolutionary; the less 
active, more inclined to stay farther 
aoart. The campus itself has been 
strangely quiet throughout the fall and 
winter. Ever since police force was 
used to crush a movement to establish 
a “people’s park” in the spring, there 
has been virtually no organized protest 
activity. 

“When the Free Speech Movement 
started in Mario Savio’s time, in 1964, 
there was a sense of jubilation among 
the students,” one Berkeley official 
said. “Now, there is a sense of shock. 
And it’s not limited to the students; 
the faculty reflects it, too.” 

An Intimate Phenomenon 

I F THE YOUNG are beginning the 
next decade in an introspective 
mood, so are their parents. Probably 
no single phenomenon or event in the 
1960s — not the assassinations or the ra- 
cial riots — has disturbed and fright- 
ened so many Americans as the sud- 
den mushrooming of so totally differ- 
ent a generation. 

The new “life styles” — another 
phrase from the Sixties — threaten all 
the old, cherished values and concepts 
about work, morality, family. Unlike 
the riots or assassinations, which came 
as distant flashes on the horizon, omi- 
nous but still remote from most Ameri- 
can lives, the behavior of the young 
was intensely intimate and personal. 
They were our children — indeed, the 
most favored children in American his- 



tory. 

No matter how adults might want to 
turn away from the scene, they could 
not. It was at home. Neither was it as 
easy — though many tried — to blame 
the aberrations and problems on out- 
side forces. Somehow, people were 
forced to admit privately, they bore a 
responsibility. 

In typically American indulgence in 
self-flagellation, millions of parents du- 
tifully listened as the “experts,” self- 
appointed or otherwise, diagnosed the 
blame: “permissive parents” were at 
fault. 

There were other interpretations — as 
many, it seemed, as there were people: 
“society” was at fault ... or the war 
... or the Beatles and the European 
influence ... or the pornographers . . . 
or television and the other mass media 
... or the assassinations and riots . . . 
or the materialistic, chauvinistic, hypo- 
critical values of the adults. 

Whatever the explanations, none ad- 
equately captured or defined the revo- 
lution taking place. And it was occur- 
ring out there in plain view of all: 
boys with long hair, girls with short 
dresses, pot and the pill, grass and 
acid, electronic music, psychedelic 
humor, freaking out and taking trips, 
turning on and turning off, an open- 
ness about physical functions and an I 
explicitness of language that was 
shocking to the older generation. 

>While youth bore the banner, an 
older American ingredient was always 
present — commercial profits. The rec- 
ords, the mod dress, the hair styles, 
the illicit drugs and literature, the new 
movies addressed to the new audience 
all represented big business. Before 
long, the fashions of the young were 

being taken up by their elders. Mini- 
skirts became the vogue among dow- 
dy housewifes and sideburns among 
balding, overweight suburban fathers. 

These were the visible, even frivolous, 
signs of rapid change. Others were not 
so easy to detect, or define. 

A Western Ferment 

O NE THING was clear: Unlike the 
American past, where the East tra- 
ditionally had been the font of ideas 
and fashions, in the Sixties, the focus 
switched to the West Coast. It was Cal- 
ifornia, and specifically the San Fran- 
cisco-Berkeley area, that increasingly 
set the tone. From now on, you would 
be told out there in the mid-’60s, ideas 
in .America were going to move from 
West to East. 

At that time, a visitor to Berkeley 



was struck by the obvious differences 
from other campuses. Along Telegraph 
Road, cutting away from the heart of 
the campus, the stores were filled with 
what once would have been regarded 
as pornographic material — books, pho- 
tographs, posters, statuary— to be mar- 
keted secretly or surreptitiously in 
some back room or alley. Now, they 
were in the front window, displayed 
for all to see. 

(By the end of the decade, the “un- 
derground” press that was always 
hawked openly all over campus would 
be displaying nude photographs and 
drawings, headlines with the oldest 
four-letter words, pornographic ads 
and articles by young ladies that 



began, “Women masturbate, too . . . eat 
your hearts out, men.” It was all old 
hat by then; that same theme, and oth- 
ers once equally taboo, had been ex- 
plored in detail in such best-selling 
novels as “Portnoy's Complaint.” The 
brave new world had finally arrived.) 

While the physical side of the “liber- 
ation” was proceeding before the pub- 
lic view, the philosophical one was also 
evident everywhere at Berkeley. Out- 
side the administration building 
Sproul Hall, students would set up 
their small tables in the daytime, dis- 
tribute their literature and engage in 
political discussions. 

They were talking about commu- 
nism, commitments, about Che, Mao, 
Marx, Trotsky, about revolution. If it 
seemed incongruous for these children 
of affluence to be sporting revolution- 
ary garb and affecting revolutionary 
language, well, they were just students. 
It would pass. 

Within a few years, their movement 
had passed beyond the campus. They 
were storming the Pentagon in Wash- 
ington, taking to the streets of Chicago 
and seizing buildings in some of the 
oldest citadels of learning — at Har- 
vard, Columbia, Cornell. 

A Catalytic War 

H OW FAR the radicalization of 
American students would have 
gone in more normal times, no one can 
say. Their time, and their problem, was 
far from normal. One theme bound all 
of their discontent, their experimenta- 
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Black students carrying rifles leave tComelTs student center , where 
they had barricaded themselves to potest university policy. 








tion and their desire to be different 
into an explosive force: the war in 
Vietnam. 

It wasn’t until 1965 that the student 
protest movement veered away from 
civil rights into the antiwar field. 
First, there were teach-ins on the cam- 
puses, then marches, then a venture 
into national politics with an attempt 
to elect a new President, and finally 
violence, chaos and the disarray of the 
present. 

The antiwar feelings already were 
well established before American com- 
bat forces began offensive operations 
in Vietnam in 1965. Ban-the-bomb 
movements had been in* operation for 
some time, and such movies as “Hiro- 
shima, Mon Amour,” and “Dr. Strange- 
love, or, How I Learned to Love the 
Bomb,” had generated further popular 
support. 

Besides, the student generation of 
the Sixties, thanks in part to the better 
educational system the country be- 
queathed it, already was beginning to 
challenge many of the old concepts — 
concepts about the Cold War and con- 
tainment; the evils of communism and 
its danger as a monolithic power; the 
old-fashioned notions of pride, patriot- 
ism and national honor. 

These were the tinder of national 
discontent, and one other factor 
helped to ignite them: Lyndon Baines 
Johnson of Texas. 

LBJ. In a singular sense, he became 
the embodiment of the war. He was 
the target. Coming after John Ken- 
nedy, flailing about in such flamboyant 
style with such flagrant rhetoric, 
promising to banish poverty from the 
land and lead Americans toward a 
“Great Society,” keeping his own coun- 
sel, creating the impression of a Ma- 
chiavellian master of men and events, 
Lyndon Johnson became the perfect 
personal foil for the antiwar move- 
ment. 

Partly through his own mistakes 
and pronouncements (we were going to 
“nail the coonskin to the wall” in Viet- 
nam; he said “the most beautiful vi- 
sion that these eyes ever beheld was 
the flag of my country in a foreign 
land,” Johnson turned the opposition 
to the war into a personal vendetta di- 
rected against himself. And during the 
1964 campaign, he had said, as he was 
never allowed to forget, “we are not 
about to send American boys to do the 
fighting for Asian boys.” 

Johnson became the object of attack. 

“Hey, Hey, LBJ , 

How many kids v 



Did you kill today V* 

Feeding on doubts about the Ken- 
nedy assassination and the belief in 
conspiracies at work in the land, John- 
son’s enemies depicted him as a ven- 
omous character. In a widely produced 
play, “Macbird,” written by a Berkeley 
student, he was even cast as the Mac- 
beth figure who rises to the top while 
brandishing an assassin’s dagger. Not 
since Abraham Lincoln’s time had an 
American President borne such per- 
sonal abuse. Johnson, unfortunately, 
did not have Lincoln’s capacity to heal. 

A Movement Crumbles 

W HEN JOHNSON renounced the 
Presidency and began to deceler- 
ate the war, in one of the decade’s 
most startling developments at the end 
of March, 1968, his action had the ef- 
fect of largely defusing the antiwar 
movement. The students might not ad- 
mire his successor, Richard M. Nixon, 
but they didn’t hate him, either. Viet- 
nam wasn’t his war. 

As Nixon moved slowly to withdraw 
American forces, the peace factions 
found themselves increasingly impo- 
tent: they could still mobilize support 
for a mass march, but the demonstra- 
tions lacked the old emotion. More im- 
portant, they lacked political muscle. 

That feeling of impotence was no- 
ticeable at Berkeley in the clo^jng 
days of the decade. Compounding it - 
was the belief that America was turn- 
ing to the right and a new period of of- 
ficial repression. The student groups 
were badly splintered among the few 
out-and-out revolutionaries, the moder- 
ates and the occasional activists. 

Radicals still speak in the unyielding 
rhetoric of their group (“I don’t think 
there’s anything in this country that 
government can do to make this coun- 
try livable,” one said. “The only alter- 
native is an anarchist revolution”) but 
their words, too, are spoken without 
the old fire and conviction. 

What is developing at Berkeley today 
is the beginning of a more serious kind 
of moyement — one that looks beyond 
the immediate issue of the war and ex- 
amines how to improve American so- 
ciety in the 1970s. 

“We started with a rejection of the 
established order for various reasons,” 
says David Kemnitzer of the Radical 
Student Union. “The bureaucratic na- 
ture of society, the intellectual steril- 
ity, the nature of middle-class life, the 
racism and imperialism— we rejected, 
them. Now we have to redefine a new 



culture, a new style of politics. 

“One of the most important is the 
experimental education system we’re 
trying here: free universities, free 
courses, none of the rigidity of the 
past/’ 

An Ecology ‘Party 5 

O F ALL the movements, none is at- 
tracting more attention or wide- 
spread support at Berkeley than that 
involving ecology. It has two advan- 
tages: it is an attack on a critical 
challenge to American life, and it is 
one in which people of all political per- 
suasions can unite. 

Already, the Berkeley students envi- 
sion ecology as becoming a national 
issue; thej^ foresee a national organiza- 
tion, and a move to effectuate change 
through the political tactics they have 
mastered so well in the last few years. 

“The United States in the past has 
had national goals, like win the war or 
put a man on the moon,” said Larry 
Belser, 26, a graduate student in bio- 
physics who is active in the ecology 
movement. “Right now, we don’t have 
a single goal, but many, and they are 
conflicting. But ecology — the protec- 
tion of our environment — is a simple 
matter of survival. 

“And as an inssue, it’s one in which 
an awful lot of people can get together. 
We see this taking place within a 
framework of political change, of elect- 
ing candidates who will do something 
about reordering oi ft priorities and ini- 
tiating the work — and appropriating - 
the money — to do the job.” 

They are working toward a national 
conference next spring to launch their 
effort and begin a nationwide educa- ’ 
tional campaign about ecology — aboulf** 
air and water pollution, birth control; 
pesticides, conservation and other ele- 
ments that make up — or imperil — 
America’s environment. 

, If his enthusiasm sounds unduly 
idealistic to older ears, Belser was an : . 
nouncing, in effect, that despite all the 
doubts of today, America’s students 
have not lost faith in themselves or 
in their ability to create change. One 
of his fellow workers, Ruth Corwin, 24, 
also a graduate student, put it in a 
larger perspective when she reflected 
back on the Sixties. 

“The Negroes showed us you don’t 
have to accept life the way it is,” she 
said. “There’s a totally different atti- 
tude today. You still feel you can 
change things.” 

To her, as to other students, nothing 
is more important than improving the 
quality of American life, starting with t 
the very air we breathe. 
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The wave of student 
protest really began 
with the Free Speech 
Movement at the Uni- 
versity of California at 
Berkeley in 1964. Its 
outstanding leader, 
Mario Savio, is address- 
ing a campus rally at 
left. 
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The youth movement — 
by that time not entire- 
ly scholastic — probably 
peaked last August 
when several hundred 
thousand people held a 
love feast, with musical 
overtones, at Wood- 
stock, N.Y. 
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